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and the work would have to be done all over again.1
But if the work had been properly carried out, the
completed bell had to be tuned, unless, as was the case
at St. Laurence's, Reading, in 1596, ' not so much the
tune of the bell was cared for as to have it a loud bell
and heard far'.2
The tuning was done by grinding or cutting down
the rim of the bell if the note was too flat, or by reducing
its thickness, filing down the inner surface of the sound
bow, if the note was too sharp. In order to reduce
the amount of tuning required, it was necessary to know
approximately the relation between size, or weight, and
tone, and as early as the reign of Henry III a monk of
Evesham, Walter of Odyngton, devised a system by
which each bell was to weigh eight-ninths of the bell
next above it in weight.3 This system, delightfully
simple in theory, could not have yielded satisfactory
results in practice, and it is probable that most: founders
had their own systems, based upon experience and
practical observation. The question of whether a bell
was correctly in tune with the others of the peal was
one which naturally led to occasional disputes. When
Robert Gildesburgh, brazier, of London, a fifteenth-
century bell-founder, cast two bells for Whitchurch in
Dorset, the vicar refused to pay for them, as he said
they were out of tune. Gildesburgh requested that they
should be submitted to the judgement of Adam Bugge-
berd, rector of South Petherton, who accordingly came
over and heard them rung, and decided that there was
no fault in them.4 At Mendlesham in 1574 the sum of
1 Raven, op. cit.t 74.                2  V. C. H. Berks., ii. 418.
3 Raven, op. cit., 57.                4 Early Chanc. Proc., 68, no. 144,